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Needles and nails made 


Ym E March wind rattled the bed- 
room window. But the kerosene 
lantern on the floor gave a steady 
glow to warm the boy’s feet. 

Then his head bent even more 
closely to the work. He nudged the 
balance wheel—and life and motion 
came back into the timepiece. 

Watch repairing was coming easier 
to young Henry Ford. He had started 
at 14 and the first watch (today in 
his private collection at Dearborn, 
Michigan) had been mended with a 
nail, tweezers made from a corset 
stay, and a pair of knitting needles. 
Now he had real tools and a lathe. 
After school hours, he was watch re- 
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his first watch tools .. - 


pairer to the whole neighborhood. 

Everyone was enthusiastic about 
his work, particularly because he 
didn’t charge for it. But it wasn’t 
money that Henry Ford was inter- 
ested in. Here was an opportunity 
to learn by doing. 

Years later, the watchmaker’s skill 
and precision which young Henry 
Ford had learned in those winter 
nights were to be used in building 
more than 30 million cars and trucks. 
Moreover, it was Mr. Ford’s experi- 
ence with watchmaking that gave 
him the idea of using an assembly line 
in building automobiles. This in turn 
brought shorter working hours, in- 


FORD MOTOR 


8 at Thanksgiving, Ch 


creased wages, made life easier for 
millions and today is speeding equip- 
ment to our armed forces. 

After victory, new Ford, Mercury 
and Lincoln cars will be built which 
will again show the watchmaker’s 
skill, the fine engineering and work- 
manship that are typical of Ford 
Motor Company. 

As in the past, they will be motor- 
cars that are reliable and economical, 
smart and comfortable. And they will 
be priced so that most people can 
afford them. For Mr. Ford has said: 
“The profits we are most interested 
in are those the public gets from 
using the things we produce.” 
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PANIC SHAKES GERMANY 


As the Russian armies advance 
westward in their invasion of Ger- 
many,. millions of German civilians 
are fleeing before them. 

Roads are jammed with columns 
of German refugees. These columns 
sometimes stretch for 35 miles. 

Because the highways are so 
crowded, German reinforcements are 
havirg a hard time reaching the Rus- 
sian front. 

Panic has spread its dark wings 
over Germany. The bird of prey has 
come home to roost. The Russians 
say over 400,000 German soldiers 
have been killed thus far during the 
Russian offensive. Many thousands 
more are prisoners of war. The Ger 
mans are throwing every last man in 
to the battle. 

Adolf Hitler went to the micro 
phone to address the German people 
His speech marked the twelfth anni 
versary of his rise to power as 
“Fuehrer” of the German nation. 

The man who had promised Ge: 
many that it would dominate thé 
world for a thousand years, now 
promised nothing. Instead, he begged 
the war-weary Germans to hang on a 
little longer — to “battle to the death 
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Svoboda in Brooklyn Kagh 


He’s offi U. S. supplies to China are 
on the way! 


Russia is paying a big price for her 
all-out attack. Her casualties during 
the offensive have been heavy. Cou- 
rageous Russian doctors and nurses 
are working close to the battle lines, 
in order to give immediate medical 
aid to wounded Russian soldiers (see 
cover photograph by Sovfoto). 


AMERICANS TAKE MANILA 


On the evening of February 3, 
ying columns of tanks and motor- 
ized infantry of the U. S. lst Cavalry 
Division, battered their way into 
Manila. 

In less than 24 hours, our troops 
tought their way into the heart of 
the Jap-hela city They liberated 
about 3000 American civilians from 
a Jap prison camp. 

Other Yanks, of the U. S. 37th Di- 
vision blasted into Manila from the 
north. At the same time, paratroop- 
ers of the llth Airborne Division 
tumbled out of the sky to besiege 
Manila from the south. 

While Filipinos cheered and wept 
with joy, the Yanks battled Jap 
snipers and rear-guard units. Street 
fighting was bitter, as Jap suicide 
units fought in vain to delay the 
American advance. 

This was the second time in his. 
ory that American fighting men 
scored a great victory at Manila. The 
first time was in 1898, during the 
Spanish-American War. In that year, 
Commodore George Perry destroyed 
he Spanish fleet in the Battle of 
Manila Bay. 


LEDO-BURMA ROAD OPEN 


The Ledo-Burma road — China’s 
\ifeline of supply” — has finally been 
ypened. 

In honor of General Joseph W. 
stilwell, whose Chinese, American, 
and British troops drove the Japs 
back in Burma, it has been named 
the Stilwell Road. 

Now that the Stilwell Road has 
been completed, war supplies can be 


shipped from India to China. 
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YANKS HIT NAZI WESTWALL 


While the Russians are driving the 
Germans back in the East, the Yanks 
are hammering at the Nazis on the 
Western Front. 

At least 70,000 American troops ot 
the U. S. Ist Army thrust into the 
German Westwall (Siegfried Line) 
on a 40-mile front. 

Further south, tanks and troops ot 
General “Pistol Packin’” Patton’s 3rd 
Army also unleashed an _ attack 
against the Germans. They estab 
lished a foothold on German soil, 
probing the Westwall for an opening. 

German troops on the Western 
Front, as well as in Italy, are being 
withdrawn to reinforce Hitler’s bat- 
tered defenses on the Russian front 
But the Germans dare not withdraw 
too many men from the Westwall for 
fear the Allies will break through and 
threaten the Reich. 

To add to Hitler's woes, a new 
Allied invasion of Europe has been 
threatened. Admiral Sir Harold Bur- 
rough, naval Commander in Chief 
under General Eisenhower, says that 
this is the time to launch a sea- 
borne invasion at the Dutch coast 





tiutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 
Hang on to that zero, Adolf—you'll 
need it! 
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THE 
NETHERLANDS... 


THE GERMANS ARE LETTING IN THE SEA 


HE year 1944 was a year of lib- 
a casticn Nations in Europe, 
which Germany had occupied and 
enslaved since 1940, were suddenly 
freed by advancing Allied armies. 

Throughout France and Belgium, 
church bells pealed a joyous song of 
freedom. 

In the Netherlands, when news 
came that the Allies had crossed the 
Duteh border, there was also great 
rejoicing. The Dutch people felt that 
their day of liberation was at hand. 

But they were bitterly disappoint- 
ed. The lightning advance which car- 
ried the Allies through France and 
Belgium ground to a sudden stop in 
the Netherlands. 

Only three of the eleven Dutch 
provinces have been liberated. By 
far the greater part of Holland is 
still occupied by Germany. This in- 
cludes Holland’s largest cities — Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, The Hague, and 
Utrecht. 

The Dutch people understand why 
this must be so. They know that the 
main job of the Allied armies is not 
to free occupied countries. It is to 
defeat and destroy German armies 
—thus freeing all the enslaved peo- 
ples of Europe. 

The people of occupied Holland 
are suffering as never before. Starva- 
tion, epidemic, and death are every- 
where in Holland. The Germans, an- 
gered at Dutch resistance, are out to 
destroy Holland before they them- 
selves are destroyed. 

The Germans are using many 
weapons to destroy the Dutch. Their 
deadliest, most terrible weapon is 
the sea. 


OUT OF THE SEA 


The nine million people of Hol- 
land, whom we call the Dutch, call 
themselves Nederlanders. Their 
country, the Netherlands, means 
“Lowlands.” 

Holland really is low iand. About 
half of Holland’s 13,000 square miles 


is below sea level. The sea is kept 
back by huge dikes. An entire prov- 
ince of Holland was reclaimed from 
the sea by building dikes and pump- 
ing out the sea water. 

This reclaimed land, called pol- 
ders, would soon be covered again 
by water seeping through the earth. 
But thousands of electrical pumping 
stations, as well as windmills, con- 
stantly pump the water out and keep 
the land drained. 

The Germans, insane with power, 
are flooding Holland. They are ruth- 
lessly destroying dikes and blowing 
up electrical pumping stations. Al- 
ready more than 1,000,000 acres, or 
17 per cent of the total arable* land 
and pasture has been flooded. 

When land has been flooded by 
sea water it ceases to be fertile. Even 
after the water has been pumped 
out, the salt remains in the earth, 
ruining the soil for five years or 
more. 


MANY DUTCH HOMELESS 


By opening the dikes and destroy- 
ing the pumping stations, the Ger- 
mans did more than destroy fertile 
land and drown thousands of cattle. 
They rendered homeless between 
300,000 and 500,000 Dutch families. 

These homeless people have 
crowded into the large cities. There, 
they have found some sort of shelter, 
but little food. 

In Amsterdam, a city the size of 
Boston, Massachusetts, drinking wa- 
ter is rationed at one quart daily. 
There is no water for washing. There 
is no coal for cooking. In The Hagie, 
Utrecht, Rotterdam and many other 
cities, gas and electricity have been 
turned off almost completely. 

Wherever people are overcrowd- 
ed, badly fed, and without sanitation 
disease will strike. Epidemics are 
costing hundreds of lives daily. 

Not satisfied with this, the Ger- 
mans destroyed Rotterdam, Europe's 
second largest seaport. 


The Germans now threaten to de- 
stroy the main sea walls. If this is 
done, the North Sea will come burst- 
ing in, destroying everything in its 
path. Entire cities will be flooded. As 
a major country in Europe, the Neth- 
erlands will cease to exist. 

The Dutch have a glorious history. 
For centuries they have been a na- 
tion of traders, sailing far and wide 
in search of trade. By the seven- 
teenth century, Dutch merchants 
were the wealthiest in the world. 

At that time the Netherlands was 
not a unified kingdom. Each city was 
independent, and had its own fleet. 
These city fleets teamed up to fight 
the enemies of Dutch commerce. 
They defeated the galleons* of 
France, and won freedom of the 
seas. Later, to extend their trade to 
the East Indies, the Dutch broke the 
power of Spain. Spain was then a 
powerful nation and wanted the East 
Indies for herself. 


NETHERLANDS FORMED 


The Kingdom of the Netherlands 
was formed in 1813. At first, it in- 
cluded not only Holland, but Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg as well. 

Belgium broke away in 1830, and 
formed a separate kingdom. In 1890, 
when Queen Wilhelmina became 
ruler of the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg also broke away. An old law 
of Luxembourg states that it shall 
never have a female ruler. 

During World War I, Holland re- 
mained neutral. The country was not 
invaded by Germany, although Bel- 
gium was. 

Neutrality did not protect Holland 
in World War II. 

On May 10, 1940, the Germans 
launched their blitzkrieg against 
France, and invaded Holland and 
Belgium as well. Holland had de- 
clared her neutrality at the start of 
the war and did not expect an in- 
vasion. Outnumbered and_ unpre- 
pared, the Dutch could not ward off 
the German onslaught. In four short 
days, the Germans conquered Hol- 
land, adding it to their growing list 
of enslaved nations. 

Queen Wilhelmina and the Dutch 
cabinet made a daring escape by de- 
stroyer. They reached England, and 
established a Netherlands govern- 
ment in London. 

Next week: Liberated Holland. 
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STRATOSPHERE LAB 





Dr. Newkom testing 


( Editor's Note: This story is based 
on an interview with Dr. Elizabeth 
Newkom, medical supervisor of the 
High Altitude Laboratory of Sperry 
Gyroscope Co.) 


UCK’S been looking for you,” Bo 

Tanner told Bib, when they met 
in the corridor after lunch period. 
“He said that something very impor- 
tant had come up and for you to 
meet him at the side door immedi 
ately after school.” 

Bib laughed. “The last time Tuck 
sent a message like that, ‘something 
very important’ was to add peanut 
butter to the grocery list. He'd 
cleaned out the supply the night be- 
fore! Okay, Bo,” she added as the 
class bell rang, “I'll meet him — with 
the groeery list.” 

But Tuck’s message had nothing to 
lo with the groceries, as Bib found 
out. When she met him at the side 
door, he grabbed her by the arm and 
hurried her down the school steps. 
“C'mon, Pop’s waiting for us at the 
corner —" 

“Pop? What for?” Bib asked in 
surprise 


an engineer. 


“He has a business appointment at 
the Sperry Gyroscope plant this after- 
noon,” Tuck replied, “and he’s made 
arrangements for us to interview Dr. 
Newkom.” | 

Bib was completely bewildered 

Doctor — who-come?” 

“Dr. Newkom. Creeps,” Tuck said 
in disgust, “don’t you ever listen? 
Pop told us about her last wight at 
supper. She’s the woman doctor who's 
medical supervisor of Sperry’s High 


Altitude Lab. There’s Pop now,” he - 


added, recognizing the car parked 
near the corner. 

When they were seated in the car, 
Bib turned to her father and said, 
“Look, Pop, what goes? Tuck’s for- 
gotten that I ate supper at Cricket’s 
last night and —” 

“Oh-h, so you did. Excuse me,” 
Tuck apologized. “Well, here’s what 
goes. The Sperry Company, y know, 
makes aviation instruments for Army 
and Navy planes. It isn’t practical to 
test all of these instruments in actual 
flight, so Sperry has a High Altitude 
Lab for testing ‘em on the ground, 
but with actual flying conditions. 
Isn’t that right, Pop?” 


“Yes. The Lab is an insulated steel 
chamber, 16 feet long and 12 feet in 
diameter,” Pop explained. “By the 
use of vacuum pumps for air pressure 
and a refrigerator system for temper- 
ature, flying conditions at 60,000 feet 
can be duplicated within the cham- 
ber.” 

Bib was still puzzled. “B-but where 
does Dr. Newkom come in?” 

“Her work is on the human, not 
the mechanical side,” Pop replied. 
“Every time an instrument goes into 
the chamber for testing, an engineer 
or mechanic goes with it. Dr New- 
kom’s job is to keep check on the 
person who is conducting the test. 
You'll like her,” he added, as they 
approached the plant. “She’s young, 
friendly, full of pep, and ‘sold’ on her 
job, which is an interesting and im- 
portant one.” 

After*stopping at the Administra- 
tion building for admittance slips 
and visitors badges, Pop took Bib 
and Tuck to the High Altitude Lab 
where Dr. Newkom greeted them at 
the door. Pop said he’d be back later 
and went on to his business appoint- 
ment. 

The interior of the lab seemed al- 
most as large as an airplane hangar. 
In the center was the testing cham- 
ber which looked like a huge sealed 
tube, with a smaller tube on top. Dr. 
Newkom explained that the cylinder 
above the chamber contained the 
heat exchange coils for the refrigera- 
tion system and was connected with 
the chamber by air ducts. 

“I carr see the question mark on 
your face,” she said, smiling at Tuck. 
“The answer is ‘No visitors allowed in 
the chamber.’ The Army has a test 
scheduled there within the next few 


» minutes. However, I'll give you a 


peek inside from the lock chamber 
at the other end. At this end,” she 
pointed out, “is a cap which can be 
removed when bulky testing ma- 
chines are to be placed in the cham- 
ber.” 

Dr. Newkom led them alongside 
the cylinder toward the “lock end” 
and showed them the instrument 
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board. On it were thermometer and 
barometer recording charts and the 
instruments for regulating tempera- 
-ture and air pressure within. 

“An engineer is on duty here dur- 
ing all tests,” she explained. “Some- 
times I go into the chamber; other 
times I watch through this glass port- 
hole and listen through earphones to 
what goes on.” 

At the “lock end” Bib and Tuck 
stepped into a small chamber 8 feet 
long and 8 feet in diameter. Through 
a glass porthole they took a peek in- 
to the main testing chamber. 

“You should have been here for 
the snowstorm,” Dr. Newkom told 
them laughingly. “One day some- 
thing went wrong with a valve and 
we had a snow storm inside!” 

Just then the Army engineers ar- 
rived to use the chamber for testing, 
so Dr. Newkom, Bib and Tuck moved 
out of the way. 

“Jeepers!” Tuck exclaimed. “What's 
all the paraphernalia they’re wear- 
ing?” 

Dr. Newkom smiled. “You can’t 
see all of it! Underneath is long wool- 
en underwear, wool socks and 
gloves. What you see are their wool 
helmets, electrically-heated _ suits, 
gloves, and boots — and their oxygen 
masks.” 

“They surely ought to stay warm,” 
Bib commented. 

“As one engineer said, ‘it still feels 
as if you're sitting in a draft!’” Dr. 





Newkom told her. “Using Freon 12 
as a refrigerant, we can bring the 
temperature down to minus 97 Fah- 
renheit for a ‘cold run.’ We could 
also shoot it up to plus 160 degrees 
for a ‘hot run.” She noticed the 
questioning look on Bib’s face. “Sup- 
pose a plane which had been flying 
out of England was to be transferred 
to desert flying. Various instruments 
would have to be adapted and 
tested —to get all the ‘bugs’ out. 
Understand that?” 

Tuck grinned. “Sure, that means to 
get rid of any defects. Pop says I 
oughta get the ‘bugs’ out of my re- 
port card.” 

“My assistant will supervise this 
test and we'll go into my office,” Dr. 
Newkom said, leading the way into 
a small room nearby. “If you were 
going into the chamber to test an in- 
strument, you would start here with 
a complete medical examination 
which takes three hours. Anyone who 
has heart ‘trouble, anemia, a sinus 
condition, or stomach ulcers should 
not go into the chamber. Even nor- 
mally healthy people sometimes suf- 
fer from aeroembolism, commonly 
known as ‘the bends.’” 

“I've heard that deep-sea divers 
have ‘the bends,” Tuck put in. “Tell 
me, what is it and how does it affect 
you?” 

“It’s the release of nitrogen bub- 
bles in the blood, as the atmospheric 
pressure goes down,” Dr. Newkom 


Dr. Newkom makes a check on an engineer as he adjusts a Gyropilot 
in the lab. A Gyropilot automatically keeps a plane on its course. 
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replied. “You know how bubbles 
form when you take the top off a 
bottle of ginger ale? Well, somewhat 
the same thing happens within your 
body when you have ‘the bends, 
The bubbles usually collect in the 
large joints and cause great pain.” 

“Goodness!” Bib exclaimed. “I'm 
glad we didn’t go into the chamber.” 

Dr. Newkom smiled. “That’s what 
might happen. My job during a test 
is to check on the person inside the 
chamber, so that it won’t happen. I 
instruct him to tell me of any slight 
physical discomfort, such as itching 
of the skin. That’s the first sign of 
‘the bends.’ If he notices a slight pain 
in his ankles or wrists, then I can 
raise the air pressure or bring him 
out of the chamber in time to pre- 
vent any real trouble.” 

“I'd like to know how you got into 
this sort of work,” Tuck said. 

“Did you want to be a doctor when 
you were—in high school?” Bib 
added, thinking of her story for the 
Jeff, Jr. 

“No, 1 wasn’t sure of my ambi- 
tions then,” Dr. Newkom said, “I 
studied biology and zoology in high 
school, but I think what started me 
in the direction of medicine was read- 
ing Paul de Kruif’s Microbe Hunters. 
The next summer I volunteered for 
lab work at the Brooklyn Hospital 
and liked it so much that I went back 
the following summer. 

“It took me some time,” she went 
on, “to find out that, even in lab 
work, I liked the human side, rather 


than the technical. I liked making 


blood tests because it gave me con- 
tacts with people. So I decided to 
become a doctor, instead of a lab- 
oratory technician.” 

“And how did you get this job?” 
Tuck repeated. 

“Sperry completed plans for the 
High Altitude Lab about the time I 
finished my interneship. They were 
looking for a medical supervisor and 
a friend suggested my name. I think 
they chose a woman doctor,” Dr. 
Newkom laughed, “because they 
couldn’t keep a 1A out of the Army 
and they couldn’t trust a 4F in high 
altitude conditions. Anyhow, I got 
the job — and I’m glad of -it.” 

“We're glad that we got this inter- 
view,” Bib and Tuck chimed in to- 
gether. “Thanks a million.” 


— Gay HEaAp 
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FEBRUARY 19, 1945 


THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





U. 5. FLYING BOMB 


The Army Air Forces is now experimenting with a U. S 
version of the German V-1 flying bomb. 

Secrecy surrounds the experiment, and it is not known 
what new improvements have been made on the V-1. Prob- 
ably, both the accuracy and the explosive power of the 
robot-bomb have been greatly increased. 

The same principle of jet-propulsion employed by the 
Germans is used to propel the U. S. flying bomb. At launch- 
ing, the flying bomb rests on a carriage. Both the bomb and 
the carriage are launched into the air by a rocket assist. After 
the take-off, the spent rocket and the carriage fall away from 
the flying bomb. The bomb is then propelled by the jet-en- 
gine alone. In this way, a ton of high explosive is sent speed 
ing through the air at more than 300 m.p.h. 





Press Aseet lation atm 
1. Head-on view of the new American buzz bomb on launching ramp 
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2. Buzz bomb 
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3. Jet-engine and rocket emit smoke as the bomb’s speed increase: 
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4. Flying bomb gains altitude as 
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jet-engine delivers full 


6. Carriage and rocket separate as flying bomb continues toward target. 


PLANE SPEAKING 


Lightning is streaking the 
‘kies again, and this time its 
i new model, the P-38L. The 
‘L” model Lightning has a 
1ew type of flap to combat 
ompressibility at high speeds. 

The P-38L is the 13th ver- 
sion of the famed twih-boom, 
twin-engined fighter-bomber. 
[t can carry a bomb load of 
1000 pounds—50 per cent 


| more than the previous mode] 
| was able to carry. 

Speed of the “L” model 
| Lightning has been boosted 
to more than 425 miles an 
|hour. Maximum range with 
drop tanks is now more than 
3000 miles. A P-38L was the 
first plane to land on Leyte in 
the American invasion. 

- Lightning may soon hit 
Tokyo—and in the same 
plate more than once. 


“Air Talk” will be continued next 
week. 











Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Manufacturers of penicillin use Fiberglas fibers to prevent airborne 


bacteria from 


A voice sounded over the 
loud-speaker in the university 
hospital. 

“Calling Dr. Abbott. Calling 
Dr. Abbott. Emergency.” 

Dr. Abbott was ready. With 
other physicians and surgeons 
of the College of Medicine of 
Wayne University, he had pre- 
pared for this emergency. 

On a table in a nearby room, 
a 12-year-old girl had been 
placed face down. Her back, 
sides, and arms were a mass of 
burns. Draining from the sores 
was a fluid, called exudate, 
which deprived her body of 
proteins. Dr. Abbott knew that 
if the amount of proteins could 
be determined, it could be re- 
placed with protein-rich foods. 

To determine this, Dr. Ab- 
bott wrapped the patient in a 
new dressing made of sterilized 
Fiberglas cloth. The Fiberglas 
dressing measured the amount 
of nitrogen drained from the 
girl’s body. With this informa- 
tion, he was able to calculate 
the protein loss, and correct it. 
The patient speedily recovered. 

Fiberglas is becoming more 
and more widely used in medi- 
cine. Fiberglas is glass in“ fiber, 
or filament, form. Glass textile 
fibers are fine enough to ‘be 
formed into yarns that are 


woven into cloth that can be 


creased or folded. Such fibers 


contaminating _ penicillin 





mold (shown in bottle). 


range in diameter from 23 to 
88 hundred-thousandths of an 
inch. 

Physicians engaged in med- 
ical research have employed 
these fibers experimentally — as 
yarns, tapes, braids, cloths — 
and have found them uniquely 
fitted for certain medical uses. 

Fiberglas is frequently used 
for sewing up wounds. Thread 
for this purpose must be light, 
strong, and cause no irritation 
to the patient. 

To meet these requirements, 
204 super-fine filaments of glass 
are spun and braided into a 
single thread. It feels like silk 
and is extremely light. Five and 
a half miles of it weigh only 
one pound. 

Fiberglass has also proved a 
vital element in the “weapon to 
save lives” — blood plasma. 

It was’ found necessary to 
insert a tiny filter in the tubing 
through which the plasma flows 
on its way from the bottle to 
the wounded men. Filters made 
of a number of different mate- 
rials were tried, but none 
proved satisfactory. 

Gauze fibers swelled when 
they became wet, interfering 
with the flow of the plasma. 
Metal mesh required a housing 
that was too bulky. A tape 
woven of glass fibers complete- 
ly solved the problem. 








WHAT'S COOKING: 


Tech was staring thought- 
fully into space as Nick came 
up to him. Nick looked at his 
friend, puzzled. 


“What's the matter?” he 
asked. . 

“Nothing — why?” Tech re- 
plied. 

“Something seems to be 


bothering you.” 

“Oh!” said Tech. “Something 
is. I'm wondering what effect 
electricity really has on organic 
matter. Meat, I mean.” 

“Whose organic matter?” 
said Nick, backing away. 
“Dent look at me like that.” 

“Like what? I was just think- 
ing.” 

“I can smell the wood burn- 
ing already.” 

“I have it!” exclaimed Tech. 
“We'll take two large brass 
nails, a board, some wires con- 
nected to a plug, and we'll try 
it.” 

“It doesn’t add up,” replied 
Nick. “Try what?” 

“Can you borrow a frank- 
furter from your mother and 
meet me in my laboratory in 
five minutes?” Tech asked. 

Nick sighed. “I always get 
the hard job,” he said. 

When Nick returned, he 
found that Tech had made a 
line of nail holes in a board 
one foot long. One of the brass 
nails, to which a wire had been 
soldered, had been pushed 
through one of the end holes. 
The other nail was soldered to 
the second wire, but was not in 
place. 

“Didn’t have much luck,” he 
announced. “I could only find 
a small pork sausage.” 








“Let’s see how long it is,” 
Tech suggested. 

“What's the difference?” 

“I want to see how,far apart 
to place the two nails.” 

Nick held the sausage while 
Tech measuged it against the 
nail holes, then inserted the 


‘two nails in the board at the 


proper length. 

“That’s about right,” he said. 

“What now?” asked Nick. 

“Now, we will push the sau- 
sage down on the upturned 
points of the nails, plug in, and 
wait for results.” 

The boys didn’t have long to 
wait. Soon, the sausage began 
to simmer like a hot dog. 

Satisfied with the results of 
their experiment, Tech and 
Nick began looking for new 
worlds to conquer —and for 
more sausages. 


BUSY BEES 


An important contribution to 
America’s war effort is being 
made by the humble honey 
bee. 

The honey bee produces 
beeswax as a coating for shells 
and airplanes, increases ow 
farm creps through pollination 
of the flowers, and provides 
a substitute for rationed sugar 

Dr. Leonard Clark, of the 
biology department of Union 
College, said: 

“Bees are playing a more im 
portant part in this war than 
ever before — more important, 
in fact, than in the ancient days 
when hives were kept on the 
ramparts of cities so they could 
be thrown down on besiegers.” 
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FROM OUR REABERS 


din 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In your article on India, Decembe: 
llth issue, you said that India has the 
greatest iron ore mines in the world. 
Our encyclopedia says that Minnesota 
has the greatest iron fields. Can you tell 
ne if this is right? 

Lester Kosowsky 
Bridgeport, Conn 


Editor's note: The Mesabi district 
ear Lake Superior in Minnesota is the 
world’s greatest iron-mining section. 
More than half the U. S. output comes 
from this region. After the U. S., im- 
portant ore-producing nations are: Lor 
raine-Luxembourg, Russia, Sweden, 
Germany, China, Spain, India, Algeria, 
Australia, some Malay States, Morocco 


and Chile 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


On page 7 in the January 8th issue, 
there is a picture of Greek ELAS troops. 
Behind them is a building with the 
Russian emblem. Can you tell us why 
the Russian emblem should,be painted 
on a building in Greece? 


Janet Landers, 
Edgewood School, 
Homewood, Ala. 


Editor's note: The Russian emblem is 
painted after the letters KKE, standing 
for the Communist Party of Greece. The 
Greek communists are indicating their 
friendship for Russia by painting the 
emblem on their buildings. In many of 
the occupied countries, American, Brit- 
ish, and Russian flags were painted on 
boards and walls as a sign of hope to 
the people, and as a symbol of defiance 
to the enemy. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In checking on the members of the 
State Department, I find that Dean 
Acheson is not mentioned in the Janu- 
ary 8th issue, p. 5. Can you explain 
this omission. 

Joyce Bruhn 


Evanston (Ill.) P. S. 


Editor's note: Dean Acheson was ap- 
pointed to the position of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in 1941. The article in 
Junior Scholastic mentioned only the 
six new men appointed to the State De- 


partment by President Roosevelt in 
December. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


On the covér of the January 15th 
Junior Scholastic, you state that the air- 
craft in the picture is a U. S. bomber. 
That plane is a transport plane, not a 
bomber. It is a Curtiss ‘C-46 Com- 
mando, which is used by the Air Trans- 
port Command to fly supplies to the 
Allied troops fighting to open the 
Burma Road. 

Robert Webber, 
La Salle Jr. H. S. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Editor's Note: Thank you for the cor- 
rection and information about the 
C-46. Other .readers who caught this 
error are: Vernon Reed, Alva (Okla.) 
H. S.; Henry Kaminer, The Bronx, 
N. Y.; Kenneth Sly, Marion (Kan.) Jr. 
H. S.; Garry Frink, Central School, 
Rochester, Minn., Ignatius Gulino, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert Burns, Greene 
School, Dayton, O.; Gerald Orthoff, 
Lovett Jr. H. S., Blackwell, Okla., Paul 
York, Ft. Worth, Tex., Bill Barnes, To- 
peka, Kan., Harry Weaver, Aledo, IIl., 
Carl Nelson and Carl Marshall, Central 
School, Moundsville, W. Va. Some of 
our readers gemarked that the plane is 
a Douglas C-47 Skytrain. The Army 
authorities who supplied the picture did 
not designate the type of plane 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the January 8th Junior Scholastic 
there was a map of the German area of 
counterattack (p. 3). The map shows 
Rotterdam as being in Allied hands. 
According to all newspapers Rotterdam 
is still in German hands. 


Arnold Bergman, 
The Bronx, N. Y. 


Editor's note; You are correct — Rot- 
terdam is still held by Germany. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the January 8th issue you stated 
in the V*Man article, that Edmund 
Randolph served as Secretary of State 
under George Washington. 

My social study book says that 
Thomas Jefferson served as Secretary of 
State under George Washington. 

Harvey Nosenchuck 
Brooklyn (Conn.) Central School 


Editor's Note: Edmund Randolph 
served as the first Attorney General in 
the U. S. under George Washington. 
On January 2, 1794, he replaced 
Thomas Jefferson as Secretary of State. 
Sharon Blinn, Brooklyn, N. Y., also 
asked this question. 


Movie Checkup 


““Tops, don’t miss. Worthwhile “So-so 


Musicals: ~““When Irish Eyes Are Smil- 
ing. “Carolina Blues. “Step Lively. 
“Bowery to Broadway. ~““Meet Me in St. 
Louis. ““Music for Millions. “Can’t Help 
Singing. “Hollywood Canteen. ““Tonight 
and Every Night. ~“Lake Placid Serenade. 

Drama: ““Keys of the Kingdom. 
“National Velvet. “““Tomorrow the 
World. “Faces in the Fog. ““Woman in 
the Window. ““Laura. ““None But the 
Lonely Heart. “““An American Romance. 
“~¥Song to' Remember. ““The Suspect. 
“They Shall Have Faith. “Sunday Din- 
ner for a Soldier. ~“Guest in the House. 

War Pictures: “““Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo. ““A Wing and a Prayer. “Till We 
Meet Again. ““Winged Victory. ““Beach- 
head to Berlin. “Sunday Dinner for a 
Soldier. “The Fighting Lady. ~“Brought 
to Action. “This Man’s Navy. ““Objective, 
Burma. 

Comedy: “Princess and the Pirate. 
“San Diego, I Love You. ~““Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay. ““Music for Mil- 
lions. “Here Come the Waves. 

Mysteries: “One Body Too Many. 


THE MINISTRY OF FEAR 
“i A Paramount Picture 


A new mystery movie you'll be see- 
ing soon is The Ministry of Fear. It 
will make your spine tingle, your flesh 
creep, and your hair stand on end. 

There are plenty of new twists in 
this picture. For instance: 

There’s a cake that was never meant 
to be eaten. It contains, besides sugar 
and spice and everything nice, some 
plans that Nazi agents want badly. 

There’s a murder committed at a 
seance.* The victim cf this murder, 
however, remains very much alive — 
until he commits suicide! 

There’s a booby trap that the hero 
carries around with him. 

The picture takes place in London, 
ac about the time of the blitz. Stephen 
Neale (Ray Milland) has just been re- 
leased from a sanitariaum. He attends 
a county fair and wins a cake. He soon 
discovers that the cake was mean. for 


‘someone else. 


A bomb explosion destroys the cake, 
but sinister strangers are on Neale’s 
trail. They even try to kill him. 

It would spoil your fun to tell you 
how Neale solves the mystery of the 
cake, saves his own life, and hands the 
Nazi agents over to Scotland Yard. If 
you like suspense and mystery, you'll 
like this movie. 








FIRST IN WAR, FIRST IN PEACE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON (1732-1799) 





xl ATTACK! \ 
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“First in War, 
First in Peace. . .” 


E honor Washington for his 
services as Commander in 
Chief during the Revolution, as 
president of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, and as First 
President of the United States. 
Washington’s leadership en- ‘ 
abled the U. S. to survive one of 
the darkest periods in its history. i >. J iy 
His faith in America greatly | f/ DRIVEN FROM NEW YORK CITY BY 


: Nef ane THE BRITISH, WASHINGTON MARCHED 
auto. — by na HIS SMALL, ILL-EQUIPPED ARMY ACROSS 
early stru , ANd inspired it to NEW JERSEY IN NOVEMBER, 1776. ALL 
. ; : KNOWING THAT A VICTORY WAS 
would champion human rights WASHINGTON LED HIS RAGGED TROOPS 
. CROSS THE DELAWARE ON DECEMBER 
everywhere in the world. 26, AND ROUTED THE ENEMY AT TRENTON! 
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3 sur THE "OLD FOX” LEFT HIS CAMPFIRES 
BURNING BRIGHTLY, MARCHED SWIFTLY 
AROUND THE BRITISH ARMY AND ATTACKED 
ANOTHER ENEMY FORCE AT PRINCETON! 





alti Wi tigate ann 
[Ts WASHINGTON RALLIED HIS MEN AT PRINCETON BY RIDING ALONE WITH 


IN 30 PACES OF THE BRITISH LINES. HIS TRENTON-PRINCETON VICTORIES 
FORCED THE BRITISH TO RETIRE TO NEW YORK. 
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5 SEF) G AFTER THE VICTORY AT YORKTOWN, WASHINGTON ‘S 
D DRIVEN FROM PHILADELPHIA IN 1777, WASHINGTON’S ARMY | | OFFICERS THREATENED VIOLENCE WHEN CONGRESS AGAIN 
SPENT THE TERRIBLE WINTER OF (777-78 AT VALLEY FORGE. BUT | | FAILED TO PAY THEM. WASHINGTON CALMED THE MEN 
HE HELD THE LOYALTY OF HIS MEN AND LED THEM TO FINAL VICTORY! | | WITH AN APPEAL THAT MOVED THEM TO TEARS. 
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VICTORY QUIZ 


WHAT'S your & ? 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. NETTLED NETHERLANDS 


Underline the correct endings to each of the following 
statements. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. The Germans destroyed many acres of Dutch land by 
(a) uprooting all the tulips; (b) flooding the land; (c) bur- 
rowing underground looking for the underground movement. 

2. The Dutch city of Rotterdam was (a) demolished by 
the Germans; (b) walled into a fortress and defended by 
the Dutch; (c) taken over by German diamond-merchants 
and turned into an historical museum. 

3. Polders are (a) reclaimed lands; (b) people who took 
opiriion polls in the Netherlands: (c) brigades led by the 
Flying Dutchman. 

4. Luxembourg broke away from Holland because (a) 
Luxembourg may not have a female ruler; (b) the Nether- 
landers are always in Dutch; (c) Luxembourgers do not 
believe in Dutch treats. 


My score 


2. HOLLAND SHORTS 


Underline the correct answer to each ot the tollowing ques- 
tions. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 
1. What is the chief seaport in the Netherlands? 
(a) Rotterdam (b) Marseilles (c) Hollandia 
2. What does the name “Netherland” mean? 
(a) Neither land-nor-sea (b) never-never land (c) 
lowlands 
. Where is the Dutch government-in-exiler 
(a) Athens (b) New York 
. Who is the Dutch ruler-in-exile? 
(a) Wilhelmina (b) Peter Stuyvesant 
Brinker 


(c) London 


(c) Hans 


My score 


3. BUZZ BOMB 


Below are listed five steps in the flight of the new U. S. 
buzz bomb. The list is jumbled. Number the steps in the 
bomb’s flight in their proper order Score 3 points each 
Total, 15. 


is propelled by its own jet-propulsion engine. 
; explodes. 
3. —___ rests on Carriage 
carriagé falls away. 
gets rocket assist. 
My score 


4. STRATOSPHERE LAB 


Three of the statements below are true, the others are 
talse. Mark a 7 in the blank before the ones you think are 
true, and an F in the blank before the ones that are false 
Score 3 points each. Total, 18. 


l The Sperry high altitude lab is used to test instru 
ments under actual flying conditions. 

2. This lab duplicates flying conditions at 60,000 
teet by regulating atmospheric pressure and altitude. 

3. Dr. Newkom’s job is to fly with pilots and test 
airplane engines during aerobatics. 


4. ____A Gyropilot is a device that automatically tests 
the pilot’s health in the lab. 

5. ___Aeroembolism is bubbling of the blood caused by 
low air pressure. 

6. The “bends” come trom sitting in a tight cockpit 


My score 


. IN THE NEWS 


Underline the word that makes the statement correct 
Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 

1. Admiral Burrough said that this is the time for a sea. 
borne invasion on the (Dutch, German, French) coast. 

2. The German High Command cannot draw troops trom 
the Western Front because General, (Clark, MacArthur 
Patton) launched a new offensive on the Siegfried Line. 

3. This General was aided by attacks from the U. S. ( Firs: 
Army, Rough Riders, Confederate Army.) 

4. Now that the (Ledo, Morocco, Boston) Road is opeu 
supplies can reach China. 

5. Hitler has been in power tor a period of (6 years; 1 
years, four terms. ) 

My score 


6. FIBERGLAS FIXINGS 


Which of the three functions below are pertormed by 
fiberglas? Cross out the things that fiberglas cannot do. Score 
4 points each. Total, 12. 

1. Used as a glass window to look inside of wounds. 

2. Used as a fibrous wig when hair has been burned off 

3. Used to measure the nitrogen loss of the body cause« 
by burns. 

4. Used to locate doctors over the hospital loud-speakers 

5. Used to filter blood plasma. 

My score 


My total score __-_+_$_sE— VO 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


~ arable (AR-a-bl), p. 4. From the Latin word aran 
(to plow). Land that can be plowed, or land that ca: 
be cultivated for agriculture, is called arable land: 

galleon (GAL-ee-un), p. 4. A sailing vessel] used u 
the 15th century, and for several centuries thereafte: 
[t often had three or four decks and was used both to: 
war and commerce. 

seance (say-ANS), p. 10. A meeting of spiritualist: 
(people who say they have the power to communicate 
with the spirits of the dead) to receive spiritual mes 
sages. These mediums (spiritualists) say that the dead 
return in vaporous forms, which are visible to thos 
who have the power to see them. These forms ar 
zalled ectoplasm 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Siegfried (ZEEG-treed), p. 3. 
Wilhelmina (vil-hel-MEE-na), p. 5. 




















Short Shots 


Know, Joe: New 
Utrecht High 
School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is very proud 
of Joe Pereira, a 
senior who plays 
goalkeeper for the 
Philadelphia Na- 
tionals of the Amer- 
ican _ Professional 
Soccer League. Joe 
started playing pro 
soccer two years 
ago at the age of 
16. Last season he 
Joe Pereira tended goal for the 
Brooklyn Hispanos, 
U. S»champions. The funny thing is Joe 
never played on the school team! 
(Thanks to John Peterson of New 
Utrecht H. S. for this item.) 

Holy Smoke: Eight of the nine How- 
ard Payne College (Texas) basketball 
players are ministers. The line-up usu- 
ally reads: Rev. Lewis and Rev. Dobbs, 
forwards; Rev. Tennison, center; Rev. 
Barrow and Rev. Yoes, guards. 








Nuts to You: The N. Y. Yankees re- | 


ceived a letter from a 27-year-old out- 
fielder who announced that not only 
was he ready to become a star in the 
American League, but he was safe from 
the draft. The Yankees were all ready 
to sign him up, when they discovered 


he had just been released from an in- | 


sane asylum. 


A Lott of Work: Officially, E. B. Lott | 


is superintendent of Rushville, Mo., 
schools. But during a teacher’s illness 
last month, he doubled in the class- 
room. Then the school’s janitor-bus 
driver quit. So Mr. Lott took over, go- 
ing to work at 4 a.m. He also coaches 
the Varsity basketball team. After the 
janitor quit, he had to stay and sweep 
the gym. Saturdays? Mr. Lott is a 
butcher in a meat market! 

He Turned Gray: Pete Gray, the one- 
armed outfielder who will play for the 
St. Louis Browns next season, was 
shaved last month by a whacky barber. 
The razor man slashed Pete severely 
around the whiskers. When he was 


done, he asked. “You look familiar. | 


Haven't I shaved you before?” “No,” 
shouted the indignant ball player. “I 
lost my arm in an auto accident.” 


H. L. Masin 
Sports Editor 

















What - Do- You- | 

















“Clang Clang Goes the Trolley” 


A Scotchman carrying a large suit- 
case got on a trolley car and gave the 
conductor a nickel. 

“But the fare is a dime,” 
conductor. 

“Five cents is all I'll pay,” said the 
Scotchman stubbornly. They argued for 


said the 


a time, and then the conductor, in ex- 
asperation, picked up the Scotchman’s 
suitcase and tried to heave it out of the 
window to the river below. 

“Hold on!” cried the Scot. “Hoot, 
mon,” he said, “isn’t it enough you try 
to rob me? Must you drown my little 
boy as well?” 

Seth Mendell, Winter Park (Fla.) Elementary School 


What's Cookin’? 


“So you are going to open a bakery?” 
“If I can raise the dough.” 
Arthur Wilkinson, Sam Hughes School, Tucson, Ariz 





Enter the “Mr. Peanut” 
Crossword Puzzle Contest 


118 PRIZES 


Ist $25 War Bond 
2nd $15 in War Stamps 
3rd $10 in War Stamps 
mh —___ 15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 
100 Honorable Mentions — a special package of 
Planters Peanuts. 
FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 
2-color poster, “Playing Fitness is Fighting Fit- 
ness’ — suitable for framing. Illustrated with 
action photographs from Planters advertisements. 














Read These Rules Carefully 
1. Anyone under 21 may compete. 
2. After completing the puzzle, fill in 
the last line of this limerick: 


These days you'll find Planters Peanuts 
Serving energy to G.I. Joe, 
On the home front you'll find them, too, 





(Fill in this line) 


3. Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Planters 
Péanut bog or wrapper with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Edi- 
tor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 
April 23, 1945. No entries accepted 
after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those sub- 
mitting complete and correct solutions to 
the puzzle and whose completed limer- 
icks are considered the most original 
and suitable for advertising and pub- 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Win- 
ners will be announced in this magazine 
May 21, 1945 issue. In the event of a 
tie for any prize offered, a prize iden- 
tical with that tied for will be awarded 
each tying contestant. 


. What you get 


ACROSS 


. Short for “airplane.” 
. What you would like 


to put around Hitler's 
neck. 

from 
Planters Peanuts. 


. Nickname for ‘‘father.” 
. Natural substance con- 


taining metal. 


. The continent in which 


China is located. 


. Short for “omnibus.” 
. South Dakota (abbr.). 
. To partake of food. 

. To find the weight of. 
. Rhode Island (abbr.). 


. Second-year student. 
. A single object or unit. 
. Possessing the quali- 


ties of a true man, 
A seagoing vessel. 


DOWN 


. To pay out money. 
. Game of Indian origin. 
. The little 


gentleman 


shown above, “Mr. 


. A football field; also, 


grated utensil for cook- 


ing. 
. Biblical form of “yes.” 
- Arod used for beating 


time to music. 


. “Boy dates ——” 
- An exclamation, ex- 


pressing surprise. 





Collier's 
“He doesn’t look so good, Pop. You 
suppose we're feeding him enough?” 


Travel Talk 


A traveler in the Rocky Mountains 
stopped to talk to an old man sitting on 
the step of his cabin. 

“Lived here all your life?” asked the 
stranger chattily. 

“Not yit,” replied the old man. 


Gloria Whitworth, Turner Grade School, Kansas City, Kan 


Home Was Like This 


Captain (sharply): “Button up that 
coat.” 
Long-Married Rookie 


“ee ” 
Yes, dear. 
Pau! Roth, Centennial School, McKeesport; Pa 


(absently) : 


Baby Soldier 


Junior: “How’s that baby brother of 
yours?” 
Betty: “Oh, he’s a big boy now. He’s 
in the infant-tree.” 
Betty Brock, Knob Jr. H. 8., Princeton, W. Va 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Carol 
Orkin, P. S. 93, Manhattan, N. Y. 


British Sentry: “Halt . . . Who goes 
there?” 

Soldiers: “British soldiers.” 

British Sentry: “Pass, British sol- 
diers.”” 

British Sentry: “Halt . . . Who goes 
there?” 

Soldiers: “French soldiers.” 

British Sentry: “Pass, French sol- 
diers.”” 

British Sentry: “Halt . . . Who goes 
there?” 

Soldiers: “Who wants ta know?” 

British Sentry: “Pass, American sol- 
diers.””’ 


Solution to Last Week’s Puzzle 


ACROSS: 2-Stuka; 4-await; 7-Marne; 8-map; 
10-GI; 11-Ike; 13-nil; 14-den; 16-era; 17-as; 19- 
SOS; 20-Ionic; 23-unarm; 24-meats. 

DOWN: 1-Marianas; 2-Stettinius; 3-khaki; 4 
am; 5-wag; 6-in; 8-Mindanao; 9-pelt; 12-EDES; 
“15-erode; 18-sir; 2l-on; 22-cm. 








News Cross 
Word Puzzle 
Letters from 
pupils 

Sports Column 
Stories of 
other countries 


——_— —— 


BAIL 
OUT! 


Less 





Into exciting features _ 
every week with 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC! 


Yes, Gang. One look at these features and 
you'll want to “hit the silk” with thovu- 
sands of other boys and girls all over the 
country. JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC is so easy 
to read and understand; it’s so much 


Un, 














Order through your 
teacher today! 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Only 35¢ orn 


than 2’2c per week. 
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N EWws SX WORD 






2. Government Issue. 
4. City in Poland. 
6. Conjunction. 

7. Capital of Poland. 

10. Lincoln’s first name. 

12. Hindu system of society. 

13. Greek Popular Liberation Army. 

14. To stop living. 

15. Outer part of a wheel. 

16. Tear. 

17. Pennsylvania. 

19. Onwards. 

20. Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
21. Boy’s name. 

22. Type of joke. 

23. Circle of light to indicate saintliness. 
24. Inventor of the telegraph. 

26. Reimburse: give something in return. 
27. Many dozen. 

29. The negative. 

30. Act; thing done. 

31. Indefinite article. 


CES. 


1. Prisoner of war. ( abbrev.) 

2. Idle chatter. 

3. Angry. 

4. Polish government approved by Russia. 
5. Member of the Women’s Army Corps. 
8. Set that receives and transmits sound. 
9. You and I. 

10. Combining form meaning air. 

11. Greek National Liberation Front. 

16. To wash lightly with water. 

17. First nation attacked in World War II. 
18. Seaport in China attacked by U. S. 
20. Polish border line proposed by Russia. 
21. Rap lightly. 

22. City in India. 

24. Doctor of Medicine. 

25. Finish. 

28. Look. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


15 


“You Are My Sunshine” 


He: “You are the sunshine of my life. 
Your glorious smile casts lustrous beams 
like those from a full moon. The glances 
from your eyes are more soothing than 
the fragrant drops of gentle rain.” 

She: “Is this a proposal or a weather 
report?” 


Joyce Hesch, Central High, Valley Stream, N. Y 


Rationing the Rations 


Sergeant: “How much would you 
have if I took half of your steak?” 

Rookie: “One half.” 

Sergeant: “And if I took halt of that?” 

Rookie: “One fourth.” 

Sergeant: “Half of that?” 

Rookie: “One eighth.” 

Sergeant‘ “And half of that?” 

Rookie: “Hash, sir.” 


Shirley McEvers, Junior High School, Independenee, Mo 















HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QU/Z N21 


What mendsa 
dollar when 

it’s torn, 

Or reinforces 

~ papers worn? 














What holds me 
the pieces E 
where they’re SZ 
matched z 


ON 


Without ob- 
scuring what 
is patched? 








~ TRANSPARENT MENDING TAPE 
: At Stationery Departments Everywhere | 











Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! The biggest 
Package of Pun in Stampdom—and you might find some 
thing really valuable! Price only 10c¢ to serious approval 
applicants!!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 


STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 
MACHINIST TRADE 


LEARN TOOL & DIE MAKING 


in completely equipped Shops. Also short, special 
Shop courses for essential War and Post-War Jobs. 
Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special 
Counselor for G.1. Training. Write for Free Booklet 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 S. Michigan Chicago 5, Ill 












LARGEST DIAMOND aa/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


\4 Free Stamp Magazine, 











stamps from 20 different 

—s PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Sa 7, Real Bargain Sc with ap. 
; ) provals. Capital Stamp Co 


United Nations Countries; 
Dept. 416, Little Rock, Ark 


























SAVING LIVES WITH 
SERUM ALBUMIN 


Doctors today know the riddle of why. an injured 
man, his wounds perfectly treated, may still not 
recover. He may be a victim of “‘shock,”’ a dan- 
gerous trend toward failure of blood circulation. 
Unless this trend is promptly reversed, the effect 
is fatal. 

Now doctors have a new tool to fight shock—a 
tool newer than blood transfusions or plasma.This 
discovery, concentrated Serum Albumin, when 
used in shock cases, actually draws fluid from the 
body tissues into the circulation to make up the 
loss. This Human Serum Albumin is made from 
the blood you donate. 

Squibb Laboratories were among the first to 
produce Serum Albumin for our Armed Forces. 
Today vast quantities are in use by medical corps- 


men in critical battle areas, saving lives that would Donors’ blood is received at the Squibb processing plant in this room, where 
otherwise be lost. This is a typical example of how the temperature is kept at 35° F. Each bottle you see contains the blood of 


Squibb translates the results of academic research 


one donor. After processing to obtain purified Serum Albumin, three com- 
plete hypodermic units are packaged together in a waterproof, buoyant 


into large-scale production when the need is great. container that can even be dropped from the sky by plane in an emergency. 





, 


Interesting comparison. The spall vial at the left contains about 314 ounces 
of Human Serum Albumin. This is equivalent to 32 ounces of whole blood in 
the two bottles at right. Normal Serum Albumin (Human) prepared by 
Squibb is in wide use by landing parties and paratroops because it is so easily 
carried and is ready for instant use. 4 





Testing in Squibb Laboratories. No matter how vast the 
quantities required, Squibb Laboratories hold to rigid 
standards of potency and uniformity. The production of 
Human Serum Albumin is one of the many Squibb activ- 
ities dedicated to saving lives in war as well as in peace.— 
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Study Economic and Polifical 
Geography Via Theme Article 


THE NETHERLANDS — pp. 4, 5 


In the story of the Netherlands, much of which the Ger- 
mans have destroyed by admitting the sea, your class has 
an excellent opportunity to study the way in which geogra 
phy influences the course of world events. 

Have your class list the geographic factors which dete 
mine a nation’s development and establish a people’s mode 
of living. Ask pupils to cite situations in countries other than 
Holland, where people living under hazardous conditions 
have learned to overcome, or to accept, the dangers of their 
environment — for example, the volcanic eruptions of Vesu- 
vius, the floods of the Yellow and Yangtze Rivers, the earth- 
quakes of Japan, the monsoons of Burma. 

Concerning the Netherlands specifically, your class can 
point out ways in which the sea has affected the lives of the 
Dutch people. How has it encouraged trade? How did the 
sea lead to early exploration and the formation of colonial 
empires? How did it influence occupations at home? Contrast 
living conditions in Belgium and Holland. Why do you think 
Belgium is highly industrialized, whereas Holland is an 
agricultural nation? What might flooding the land mean to 
Holland’s future history? To her position as a ranking Euro- 
pean nation? 

Ask your class how certain geographic conditions, such as 
extremes in climate, deserts, mountains, frozen wastes, the 
sea, rivers, plateaus, oil wells, mines, etc., determine liv- 
ing conditions, occupation, temperament. Have pupils cite 
examples. How do geographic conditions influence dress, 
transportation, law, government? How might geographic 
conditions lead to warfare? 

Discussion Questions 

1. As a method of wartare, are the Germans justified in 
flooding the Netherlands? Is this type of warfare more cruel 
than bombing or shelling? 

2. Should the Germans be made to repair the damage 
caused by the floods? How? Should they be put to work re- 
claiming flooded lands? Should they be compelled to export 
crops and dairy products until the Dutch can again produce 
their own? 


Fact Questions 


1. What are two means of keeping the sea out of Holland? 
2. What is meant by “polders”? 
3. How do floods ruin the land? 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


Theme Article: Netherlands and Dutch East Indies 

World News Review Map. 

Short Story: Excerpt from Anything Can Happen by 
George and Helen Papashvily. 

Science and Invention: Bug Busters. 

Air Week. Superfort Firepower. 

Builders of America: Admiral David Farragut. 

Vocational Article: First of a series by Dr. Franklin 
R. Zeran, specialist in Occupational Information and 
Guidance with U. S. Office of Education. 











GEOGRAPHY GAME 


The first sentence in the Theme Article, “The year 1944 
was a year of liberation,” serves as an introduction to this 
class activity. 

Have pupils prepare map-markers of 15 straight pins and 
bits of colored paper. Each member of the class should have 
a map of Europe that shows the nations and their capitals 
plainly. 

List the liberated capitals on the blackboard so that pupils 
can study them for a few minutes. 


Warsaw (Poland; Jan. 17) 
Athens (Greece; Oct. 13) 
Rome (Italy; June 4) 
Vilna (Lithuania; July 13) 
Paris (France; Aug. 23) 
Bucharest (Romania; 

Aug. 23) 
Brussels (Belgium; Sept. 4) 
Monaco (Monaco; Sept. 4) 


Luxembourg (Luxembourg: 
Sept. 15) 
Sofia (Bulgaria; Sept. 17) 
Helsinki (Finland; Sept. 10) 
Tallinn (Estonia; Sept. 22) 
San Marino (San Marino; 
Sept. 24) 
Riga (Latvia; Sept. 24) 
Belgrade (Yugoslavia; 
Oct. 20) 


Classroom and Magazine Working ‘Together 




















2-T 


Next, cover the list and on the word go, have pupils mark 
the liberated capitals in Europe with their pin flags. The 
class member who finishes first, or who hits the highest num- 
ber correctly within a designated time (about three minutes ) 
is the winner. 

As an added activity, have pupils write the date of libera- 
tion on each flag 


NEWS ROUNDUP — p.3 


The news stories of Allied attacks on Germany, on the 
Eastern and Western Fronts, prepare the way for a class 
lesson on military geography. After reviewing the war map 
in last week’s Junior Scholastic, p. 2, pupils might compare 
the conditions of warfare faced by the Russians in the East 
and by the Americans and British in the West. Have your 
class consider the (a) terrain, transportation facilities, and 
type of armored vehicles suited to the terrain; (b) presence 
of natural barriers German-built fortifications; (c) 
weather and its effect on roads, equipment, and morale; (d) 
supply lines and their maintenance. 

How do these four factors affect the striking power of 
the attacking armies? 


and 


Discussion Questions 

1. Which people are more bitter toward the Germans — 
the Russians or the British? Why? Which governments do 
you think will mete out the most severe punishments? 

2. Should the German people be punished for having per- 
mitted Hitler to start the war — or are they being punished 
enough by bombings and invasion? 


Fact Questions 


1. What line of fortifications guards Germany in the West? 

2. Why is the German High Command withdrawing 
troops from the Western Front and from Italy? 

3. With what vital supply route does the Ledo Road join? 


AIR WEEK — p. 8 


Study of this article should be correlated with the “Science 
and Invention” feature in the January 22 Junior Scholastic, 


p. 10. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Contrast rocket bombing with flooding. Which causes 
more damage? Which is more cruel? 

2. Is the United States justified in firing buzz-bombs at 
Germany? Why? 

3. Can you think of any peacetime uses for a rocket bomb? 

4. Is a rocket, or a bomber, a more effective weapon? 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of each? 


Fact Questions 


1. What device gives a rocket an extra “lift” in launching? 
2. What kind of an engine does a flying bomb have? 


3. What part of flying bomb falls away after the 
launching? 


QUICK QUIZ 


ihe ten questions below c« mprise a short answer review 
of this issue 


the 


1. How long has Hitler been in power in Germany? (12 
years 

2. What nation will benefit most by the opening of the 
L.edo-Burma Road? (China. ) 
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3. For what U. S. general was the road renamed? (Gen- 
eral Joseph Stilwell. ) 

4. What major Dutch seaport was destroyed by the Ger- 
mans? (Rotterdam. ) 

5. What Dutch colonial possessions are almost completely 
held by the Japanese? (Dutch East Indies. ) 

6. What two nations border Holland? (Germany, Bel- 
gium. ) 

7. What kind of an engine propels the U. S. flying bomb: 
( Jet-propulsion. ) 

8. What is the new substance doctors used to measure 
the loss of nitrogen after severe burns? (Fiberglas.) 

9. What two flying conditions are duplicated in the Strat 
osphere Lab? (Temperatre*and.atmospheric pressure. ) 

10. What two battles did George Washington’s armies 
win after the historic crossing of the Delaware? (Trenton 
and Princeton. ) 


Numerically Speaking 


We erred in designating the Volume and Issue of Junio: 
Scholastic last week. The February 12th issue should have 
appeared as Volume 16, Number 2 — instead of Volume 15 
Number 18. 





Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 
ACROSS: 2-GI; 4-Lwow; 6-or; 7-Warsaw; 10-Abe; 12-caste; 
14-die; 15-rim; 16-rip; 17-Pa.; 19-on; 20-CIO; 21-Tom; 22-pun; 
24-Morse; 26-pay; 27-dozens; 29-no; 30-deed; 31-an. 
DOWN: 1-POW,; 2-gossip; 3-irate; 4-Lublin; 5-WAC; 8-radio; 9-we; 10 
aero; 11-EAM; 16-rinse; 17-Poland; 18-Amoy; 20-Curzon; 21-tap; 22-Poona 
24-MD; 25-end; 28-see. 


13-ELAS 
23-halo 


Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 12 
NETTLED NETHERLANDS: b, a, a, a 
HOLLAND SHORTS: a, c, c, a. 
BUZZ BOMB: 3, 5, 1, 4, 2. 
STRATOSPHERE LAB: T, T, F, F, T, F. 
. IN THE NEWS: Dutch, Patton, First Army, Ledo, 12 years. 
. FIBERGLAS FIXINGS: Cross out: 1, 2, 4. 
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SPUR PUPIL INTEREST 
; THE V.Q. WAY 


Don't delay — fill in the coupon be- 
low to obtain this V.Q. Kit for use 
with the Victory Quiz each week in 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. Complete 
instructions and suggestions in each 
kit. Red-white-and-blue stamps, charts, certificates 
ete. catch the interest of eager students! 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 




















i Teachers Service Bureau TE 2-19-45 
: JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
i 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
i | have —_—_—__pupils in my class. Please send me the JUNIOR 
! SCHOLASTIC V.Q. CORPS Kit containing membership cards for 
I my pupils, classroom record charts, award stamps, certificate of 
] merit and complete instructions. —_Please enter my order fo: 
I —— copies of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 
I 
| Name — 
! CO 
i 
5 Address 
I 
1 City P. O. Zone No. 
i 
State arg eamtaaetinittinaena 
J 





school holidays at Thanksgiving, Christmas and Mid-year. Entered as second-class 
45, by 
ues) or 35c a semester each (16 issues); single subscription $1.25 a school year. Single copy 10c. All correspondence should be addressed to 


Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Scholastic Corporation. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: for two or more copies 
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DEBATE BROADCAST 
lune in February 20, 9:30 p.m. EWT, 
Mutual Network 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 
in cooperation with NUEA and Scho- | 
lastic Magazines, will present a 45-min- 


ute discussion on the national debate 
topic: 
| 
| 
| 
| 





RESOLVED: That the legal voting age 
should be reduced to 18. 
Theodore Granik, Moderatur. Speakers: 





Affirmative 

Hon. Augustus W. Bennet, Representa- 
tive in Congress from New York. | 
David A. Funk, Senior, Wooster (Ohio) | 
High School. 
Betsy Ancker, Senior, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind 


Negative 
Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, Exec. Sec y., 
American Ass'n. of Junior Coileges. 
Robert E. Mertz, Freshman, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa | 
Janie Teipel, Senior, Adamson High| 
School, Dallas, Texas 








Intergroup Yearbook | 


The Nationa) Council for the Social | 
Studies is preparing « yearbook on inter 
group education. A large portion of the 
book will be devoted to describing prac- | 
tices in schools (zlementary, secondary, | 
and college) which deal with problems 
of relationships >f religious. racial, eth-| 
nic, or any other minority groups in the | 
United States. The editors are inter- 
ested in practices of any types. (a) any 
incidenta] emphasis i Social Studies or 
in other areas of instruction; (b) 
courses or curriculum units developed 
ind taught; (c) student activities, such 
is athletivs, assemblies. social iife; (d) 
‘ase studies of children concerned with 
group adjustment, |e) community activ- 
ities, particularly if these are either 
sponsored by schools or in some way 
related to schools They are interested 
in what individual teachers are doing as 
well as in school-wice or city-wide pro 
grams 

Any suggestions on wha! ‘teachers 
think this yearbook should emphasize 
x contain will be welcomed. Printed or 
mimeographed materials should be in 
‘luded 

The editors are anxious to hear trom 
myone doing work in this field If you 
ire doing such work yourselt o1 know of 
anyone else, please write to Miss Hilda 
Faba, National Douncil for the Social 
Studies, 381 Fourth Avenue. New York 
16, N Y.. or Mi William Van Til, 
Bureau tor Intercultura! Education, 119 | 
West 57th Street 


Leading Educators 


endorse 


HANDBOOK 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


published jointly by Institute of Life Insurance and G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 


Complete with CLASS INSTRUCTION KIT 
of Discussion Questions with Answers, Quiz Questions 
with Answers, and large colored Wall Chart 


DR. CLAUDE M. FUESS, 
HEADMASTER, PHILLIPS ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


“An ample and useful discussion of 


the possibilities of life insurance for 
the average person.” 


T. C. McCRACKEN, 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 


“It will benefit teachers who wish to 
use its content in connection with in- 
structional work.” 


J. DUANE SQUIRES, 


CHAIRMAN, DEPT. OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
COLBY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
NEW LONDON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“It certainly should be a useful ad- 
junct to teaching and should have a 
wide distribution.” 


* * * 
FREE... to Teachers of Social 
Studies, Business, Consumer Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Mathematics 
.aclear... concise... authorita- 
tive text for teaching life insurance. 


The Handbook of Life Insurance 


will give your students a clearer un- 
derstanding of the part life insurance 
plays in our modern society. Its 64 
pages are illustrated; and with the 
book are included two different sets 
of significant questions and answers, 
all worked out. Yours for the asking! 


The authors, R. Wilfred Kelsey 
and Arthur C. Daniels, of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, have a rich back- 
ground of experience in this field, 
and all the informational resources 
of the industry to draw upon. Prom- 
inent educators were consulted and 
contributed helpful suggestions and 
constructive criticisms during the 
preparation of the book. 


The book was written in response 
to requests received by the Institute 
of Life Insurance from teachers and 
students in all parts of the country 
and has met enthusiastic response 
from coast to coast. It has been 
adopted as the official life insurance 
text by many Boards of Education. 
Send for your copy today! 








/ SEND FOR FREE DESK COPY AND KIT 
"Ca Fill out «nd mail the coupon today for your 
free desk copy and Class Instruction Kit. 


Department of Information, Institute of Life Insurance 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation, please send my desk co py of the HANDBOOK OF 
LIFE INSURANCE, together with the Class Instruction Kit and large colored 
wall chart. (Extra copies of the book for students’ use, 10¢ each.) 


Name 





Position 





: School 





Street 





City Zone No State 








2-19-46 
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xchange this card 





... for a termful of 
stimulating class sessions 


Choose Your Special 
Feature on the Card 


1. TENTATIVE ORDERS — This is the 
third week of the new term. Unless we 
hear further from you, we assume that 
your present supply is correct and will bill 
you for this amount. Make dowbly sure 
that your order is right by mailing this 
confirmation card promptly. 


IF YOU HAVE made your ‘reservations’ for classroom copies 
of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for this important school 
term, you and your students will follow significant military 


and political activities, interesting stories, and varied other 





vital features from one exciting week to the next. 


I 
! 
l 
| 
l 
l 
l 
| 
| 
| 
2. SAMPLE COPIES — If you have not | 
yet placed a definite order after receiving | a 
sample copies, now is the time. Send in | 
your order as soon as possible before our 
paper quota is filled. Don't let your stu- | 
dents miss another vital issue—you may | 
pay later—mail this card promptly. | 
| 
| 
| 
l 
l 
l 


IF YOU HAVE NOT yet mailed your card—rush it promptly 
to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES before we reluctantly hang 


up the “Sold Out” sign for this term. Last semester more than 


3. RENEWALS—Atter using SCHOLAS- 
TIC MAGAZINES, you know what a valua- 
ble aid they are in the classroom. Renew 
now, before the supply of copies is ex- 
hausted. Don't interrupt your students’ 
schedule of magazine class work by mail- 
ing your card immediately. 


624 orders for 14,680 classroom copies could not be filled after 


we reached the limits of our W.P.B. paper quota. 





4. REVISIONS — You may revise your | 
order in any way—but this is the last week | 
for such changes. Your order will be han- | 

{ 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES — | stm 








died just as you indicate on the card you Better Informed Students Today Become Finer Citizens Tomorrow x 
send to ys—mail it today. WHO 
= Senior Scholastic World Week © Junior Scholastic TEACH 





MAIL YOUR CONFIRMATION CARD TODAY...OR THE CARD BOUND IN THIS ISSUE 








